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My Old Red Violin. 

When the gray light fades away, 

When the wood-flames laugh and leap, 
When the kitten stops her play, 

When the babies are asleep— 
Then I hie with happy tread 

To a treasured nook within, 
And from out its silken bed 

Lift my old red violin. 


Italy its birthplace fair ; 
Quaintly carved this monkish face— 
Wrought with silver tendrils there, 
Here embossed with Flemish lace ; 
Brown and black and yellow blend 
Round the classic hooded head ; 
And the graceful ovals bend, 
Steeped in sunshine rich and red. 


Grand old palaces it knew ; 

Thrilled their royal, jeweled throngs ; 
Touched by wondrous bards, who threw 

All their sweet souls in its songs. 
Slow and reverently I 

Wake its sleeping pulse to life ; 
Make it sob and laugh and sigh 

Only for my winsome wife. 


Shall I tell you how I found 
Blithesome Bessy Loverin ? 
Simply by the wealth of sound 
Of my old red violin ; 
She sang sweet in Bethel choir; 
I played tender “Golden Hill ;” 
Rose the mournful strain yet higher, 
When, lo! every voice was still. 


Throbbing to no mortal pain, 
Wailed the weird, reverberate string : 
Waited all the church in vain, 
Bessy wept and could not sing. 
Blessed power that day was mine, 
Pearl of pearls my bliss to win ; 
So I hold one gift divine 
Through my old red violin. 


Harper’s Weekly. 


Wagner's “Lohengrin” in Italy.—An 
Italian Criticism. 

[On the 1st of November, 1871, “Lohengrin” was 
performed, for the first time in Italy, at the Teatro 
Communale in Bologna. Mrs. Fanny Raymonp 
Rirrer translates for the New York Weekly Review 
the following extracts from an exhaustive article 
upon the work, written by Frip1o Licurgo for the 
Gazetta Musicale of Milan, which no doubt will 
interest our readers. ] 


At last we have heard the dreaded “Lohen- 
n;” at last the terrible maestro of the future 
been judged in Italy also; and yet we have 
not to pity the wounded, or lament the dead; 
there has not been even the faintest appearance 
ofa battle! Let him wonder who will, there 
was no need of battle or of combatants, simply 
there was not much opposition and no 
approbation displayed, that had not its good and 
true reason for existing. 

With our public, the sensations of delight and 
enthusiasm were positively unanimous; and so 
were those of fatigue and oppression. These 

sions lead us to believe that the judgment 
ing Wagner, which has generally gained 








» is the correct one ; that is to say, that he 








unites, as no composer has done before him, the 
two poles of efficiency and vacuity, of high ex- 
pression and triviality, of power in the use of 
artistic means, and absolute forgetfulness of 
them. 

Full, robust, effective, daring, when he treats 
whole masses of voices and instruments, Wagner 
is empty, colorless, wearisome, heavy, monoto- 
nous, and sometimes vulgar, in the music which 
he puts in the mouths of his characters. Let it 
not be sup that I intend to discuss his 


melodic inspiration here, to decide whether or not - 


he gives new forms to melody; I limit myself to 
the assertion that in the melopea, in musico- 
dramatic recitative, in that intrinsic part, which, 
according to Wagner, should constitute the famous 
“future school” of art, he is wanting in force of 
creation, contrasts of colors, dramatic truth. 
Wagner appears a Lilliputian when he exhibits 
himself in his profession of “futurist,” while he 
rises to a colossal height, boldly advances with 
the steps of a giant, shows himself capable of 
great conceptions, of intrepid flights, when he 
contents himself with the modest character of a 
great maestro, as other famous composers have 
done before him. 

I do not mean to say that he imitates this or 
that school, this or that author. No: his truly 
fine pieces bear an especial stamp; move in a 
peculiar manner ; display an astonishing sonority, 
and hitherto unheard of boldness. Great artist 
that he is, he possesses a character, that is his own, 
and that of no one else, as have done all the 
more or less great masters, who left the old track 
to open a fresh pathway. 

But while maintaining his own personality, 
Wagner is obliged, in the culminating points of 
his operas, to do precisely as others have done, 
for the simple reason that in art certain laws— 
fixed, indisputable, and not to be cancelled— 
exist, which are the essence of art itself. 

In “Lohengrin” we find the musical and dra- 
matic action developing itself in great pictures, 
while the sensations depicted by entire masses— 
artists, chorus, orchestra together—reverberate 
in the mass of auditors; but the principal char- 
acters of the drama seem reduced to the condi- 
tion of parts written merely to fill up. In “Lo- 
hengrin,” while we share the enthusiasm of the 
knights of Saxony and Brabant on the apparition 
of the Mystic Swan, and admire many powerful 
orchestral pages, we remain indifferent to the 
loves of Elsa and Lohengrin, to the malice and 
rage of Ortrude and Telramond; we find it dif- 
ficult to understand the feelings of the actors 
(except while reading the libretto), because they 
are depicted in such feeble colors; because the 
recitatives resemble each other so much, and are 
merely conventional, while they ought to bear the 
principal weight of the development of the drama, 
since according to Wagner this forms an essen- 
tial part of his school. 

It would be difficult to pronounce a conscien- 
tious judgment on the problem—whether this 
want of expression in individual dramatic life be 
powerlessness? or a pre-conceived system? or 
powerlessuess eal by system? but this 
open, undeniable contradiction between the 
Wagnerian idea and the result obtained, is a 
great, a striking one. 

The Italian public—for crowds flocked from 
every part of Italy to Bologna on the evening of 
the first performance of “Lohengrin,”—listened 
with the deepest attention and the greatest 
respect to Wagner's work; tried to form its 
judgment with unprejudiced conscientiousness ; 
and pronounced it with such unanimity, that, as 
I have said above, it met with no serious opposi- 
tion from partisanship, for or against it; yet spite 
of the innate courtesy and habitual composure 





of the Bolognese public, had “Lohengrin” been 
announced as the work of a composer at the 
commencement of his career, rather than that of 
one whose name is surrounded by the mystic 
aureole of the apostle, it would have fallen, never 
to rise again, at the close of the 2nd act, not- 
withstanding the favorable impression produced 
by the incontestable beauties of the first act. 

On hearing Wagner, we are not moved by 
pleasurable sensations, but rather by those of 
astonishment and wonder ; your heart is not ten- 
derly touched, your nerves are violently shaken, 
Little by little, Wagner approaches you, entan- 

les you in his toils, magnetizes, transports you ; 
the beating of the heart grows fainter ; the blood 
rushes violently to the brain; at a certain point 
of sonority, it bounds with such an impetus that 
it excites you to convulsive, involuntary excla- 
mation. This morbid effect was produced in our 
calm Bolognese public, which, at the close of the 

ieces that most vividly impressed it, displayed 
its approbation, not by the ordinary clapping of 
hands, but by nervous and excited cries. I felt 
the same necessity, as if the electricity with which 
my-brain was surcharged sought an outlet in this 
manner, 

It is certain that to produce such sensations, a 

werful mind is necessary (and no one denies 

agner’s ssion of this); and if we add to 
powerful the epithet diabolical, we shall still 
remain within the limits of the truth. 

On the evening of performance the public felt 
at once that it had to do with a great, a daring 
master; and after the introduction, executed to 

rfection, a unanimous demand was made for 
Its repetition, amid general enthusiasm. But the 
declamation between the King and Telramond 
was found extremely tedious; then came the re- 
cital of Elsa’s story, in the ordinary form, but 
containing a delicious phrase, sweetly repeated 
by the chorus ; the herald’s call, the apparition 
of the Swan, the entrance of Lohengrin, the 
increasing wonder, the immense burst of enthus- 
jasm. A fine scene, beautiful music, masterly 
treatment, powerful, irresistible effect. But where 
was the future ? The public, applauding vehe- 
mently, and with reason, found no trace of it 
here. 

After the beautiful salutation of Lohengrin 
to the Swan, the reply of the chorus, the long 
subsequent recitatives, the duet between Lohen- 
grin and Elsa, comes a fine prayer, intoned by 
the king, taken up as a quintet by the singers, 
and then by the chorus, with increased effect, 
yet with economy of means. This prayer struck 
me assuperior to the swan scene, to the _intro- 
duction even—it seemed to me the best thing in 
the opera. The phrase is large, grandiose, effec- 
tive, inspired. Then came the duet, the return 
of thanks to heaven, the conqueror’s triumph, 
filled with the great Wagnerian sonority, bril- 
liantly closing the first act. Applause was unan- 
imous ; the artists were called out, and Mariani 
(the conductor) received an ovation in the or- 
chestra. 

In the second act we navigate the open Sea of 
Future Music ; the masses have disappeared, the 
drama of inward feeling comes to the surface; 
but if the poet clearly figured this to himself, the 
maestro did not; an abuse of modulations, 
rhythms commenced but to be broken off, a 
tremolo of the string instruments, an incessant 
lament of the wood instruments, a constant ca- 
dence of the voices, make of the duet between 
Ortrude and Telramond as of that-between Elsa 
and Ortrude, an insupportable continuity of 
wearisome oppression. I will not mention melody 
here—’twould be blasphemy ; but here is not one 
ray of inspiration. Where, where is the dra- 
matic recitative of which Wagner is the proph- 
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et? If this be it,them I do not hesitate to 
. declare that nothing can be more flat, more ordi- 
nary; this is no more, no less than common 
recitative, prolonged to an intolerable length. 
And the worst of it is, that the drama—the poem 
—is so badly seconded by the music, that it is 
oe possible to interest the audience in the action 
ere. 

Through the whole of this interminahle scene 
I found but one fine passage. It is the close of 
the duet between Ortrude and Telramond—a 
happy phrase in F sharp minor ; the two voices 
moving in the octave—where, furious from the 
thirst for revenge, they curse heaven and earth, 
God and man. The effect of this is so horribly 
true, that a friend of mine, a learned musical 
dilettante, said that it deserved to have been 
adopted by the communists as their hymn of 
destruction. » 

But public attention was so. wearied, so over- 
strained, that this ee went by unobserved, 
as did the music in which Wagner picturesquely 
describes the dawn of day, the awakening of a 
“a ete. 

his second act closes with a religious march, 
to the sound of which Elsa advances towards the 
church, where her nuptials with Lohengrin are to 
be celebrated. Ortude opposes the heroine’s pro- 
gress, Telramond attempts to oppose that of 
Lohengrin, accusing him of sorcery; but he is 
contemptuously driven away—the wedding group 
proceeds onwards, the people rejoice, the sound 
of the organ swells above the voice of the chorus ; 
—and yet, with the exception of the religious 
march, this scene does not offer any remarkable 
features. The curtain fell; a weak attempt was 
made to recall the artists ; but this was met by a 
lively demonstration of displeasure. 

The third act also commences with a prelude, 
Wagner says, in his libretto: “An orchestral 
introduction. descriptive of the joy of a nuptial 
festival.” He has succeeded to the full. This 
sonorous, striking, beautiful page of instrumental 
composition was re-demanded amid transports of 
enthusiastic applause. 

Then came the wedding chorus :—light, pleas- 
ing music, appropriate to the situation ;—then the 
great love duet between Elsa and Lohengrin. 
Ah! what bitter disenchantment! the prelude 
prepared us for different strains; are these the 
accents that should fall from the lips of newly 
married lovers? Poor Elsa! me she must 
have foreseen in this first interview the life of 
ineffable ennui that lay before her. 

The first part of the third act closes with the 
death of Telramond. 

An annotation in the libretto surprised me: 
“Lohengrin pulls the bell-rope.” Is it possible 
that in the first half of the tenth century they 
had bell-ropes, and the relative little bells? Mv 
historical research will not suffice to answer the 
a ; I leave to Wagner the responsibility of 
the bell, which at that period (I must have my 
foolish jest !) was doubtless the bell of the future. 

The last scene carries us once more to the 
banks of the Scheld ; the king, the court, warri- 
ors, trumpeters, accompany Lohengrin, who con- 
ducts them to battle. But he must leave them; 
betrayed by his wife—who contrary to her vow, 
has asked his name,—and drawn back by super- 
human powers to his mystical dwelling place, he 
d -clares his origin and rank amid general emotion. 
Lohengrin’s story, woven on the same theme as 
that of the prelude to the first act, is highly effec- 
tive, as is the entire close of the opera. Tt was 
received with the warmest approbation ; the 
artists, the chorus director, and Mariani, were 
called four times before the curtain. 

From this rapid review of the performance, the 
reader will perceive where the effect lay, and 
where the composer did not succeed. He will 
observe the nullity of individual dramatic life, the 
aan power of massed forces. Sorrow and joy, 
ove and hatred, are narrated to the public, but 
not felt by the actors ; Song is utterly, completely 
banished ; in the fullest acceptation of the word, 
whatever the partisans of this style of recited 
drama may declare. , 

The performance of “Lohengrin” at the Teatro 
Communale of Bologna was truly marvellous! 





marvellous in coloring, unity, force, precision: the 
choral and orchestral forces were conducted with 
unequaled energy and ability. Not the smallest 
error or uncertainty in the whole long course of 
the opera. Mariani was the soul of all; his pow- 
erful ability and learning, his lively, nervous 
temperament, infused an electric warmth into the 
performance, and heightened every effect. It 
was the universal opinion, that under a German 
conductor, the success of “Lohengrin” would have 
been more doubtful ; in such a case the finish of 
performance might have been as great, but a cer- 
tain heavy solemnity, a want of accent, would 
have characterized the performance, the tempi 
would have been taken slower, with more calm, 
and the patience of our audience would have 
been put toa severer trial. 

After Mariani and the orchestra, the highest 
praise is due to the chorus director and to the 
chorus; last of all to the solo artists—not that 
they were anything less than excellent—admira- 
ble! but because in “Lohengrin” they are of sec- 
ondary importance. 

I fear my readers will have already accused 
me of discourtesy in so long claiming their atten- 
tion ; but since our subject is an important one, I 
feel sure they will pardon the further renrarks 
with which I intend to conclude this article. 

Wagner’s music gives me a distinct image of 
the desert ; the desert with its vast imposing 
space, but with its dangers and hallucinations ; 
the desert, in all its grandeur, in all its aridity. 
It has its few oases, but many are the false mira- 
ges that confront us there. 

It must be remembered that the German pub- 
lic is regular, calm, methodical. A public that 
must leave the theatre to sup at a certain hour, 
that can mingle beer with music, that mercilessly 
cuts (or allows the mutilation of) the greatest 
operas, in order that the performances may close 
at the orthodox hour, needs to be occasionally 
shaken by violent emotions. The German climate, 
habits, and special nature have little to fear from 
this aphrodisiacal music. 

But the frequent hearing of it would have a 
fatally overstraining effect on the ardent, impres- 
sionable Italian public, nervously, tenderly alive 
to delicate feelings; and therefore it is the duty 
of an honest critic to place this danger before the 
eyes of our people. 

And let me not be accused of wanting in 
esteem and respect toward the German public, 
for such an accusation would be false. The laws 
and conditions of nature have made all people 
what they are; transportthe German public into 
Italy, the Italians into Germany, and in the course 
of fifty or sixty years, their radical qualities would 
become so greatly modified that their relative de- 
fects and advantages of character would seem to 
have changed places. But the present conditions of 
the two publics are unalterable, and we must take 
them as they are. 

Is there then, any serious danger that Italian 
art may be submerged by this impetuous torrent ? 
I scarcely think so. Wagner is a great artist, an 
intrepid maestro, a profound, strong mind. And 
our public has, without prejudice, generously _re- 
cognized his exceptional qualities—our Italian 
public, so unjustly accused in Germany, of super- 
ficiality and ignorance! However, the result 
would not be doubtful, should one of our own 
composers—reviled in Germany for effect-seeking, 
for writing noisy music !—venture to produce such 
violent effects, such continuous movement of 
heavy masses. Setting entirely aside the question 
of rival powers in regard to flow of ideas, eleva- 
tion of style, charm, feeling, we find that the Ital- 
ian maestros, long before Wagner, gave to the 
recitative a dramatic force such as he has never 
yet even equalled. Ineed only to point to the 
recitatives in “William Tell,” those in the first 
and last acts of “Norma,” in Macbeth on the ap- 
parition of the dagger, those of Rigoletto when he 
curses his fate, etc.. sketches dictated by lofty 
philosophy and a profound knowledge of human 
nature and the highest principles of art. 

This first performance of “Lohengrin” has been 
summed up by Doctor Verita in a few lines: “A 
little weariness, a little confusion, much admira- 
tion, little excitement, surprise rather than de- 





light—the surprise which the grandiose awakens. 
Apparently a triumph ; really, the wonder which 
the aspect of chaos, colossal in dimensions and de- 
ficiencics, would excite in its astonished beholder. 
The marvellous, however, is not wholesome daily 
bread; but an intelligent, self-controling public 
may allow itself that luxury—occasionally.” 





Popular Art Education. 
(Frem the Daily Advertiser, Jan. 11.) 


THE ART EXHIBITION AT THE APPLETON STREET 
SCHOOL-HOUSE. — THE ENGLISH DRAWINGS. —. 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION EXEMPLIFIED. 

The reception at the Appleton Street school-house 
last evening, under the auspices of the drawing com- 
mittee of the school board, was not so well attended 
as it should have been, considering the importance of 
the occasion and the interesting character of the ex- 
hibition. Still the art rooms were visited by a large 
number of persons, among whom were several of our 
leading artists and many ladies and gentlemen who 
have a general or special interest in the promotion of 
popular art education. The invitations to the recep- 
tion were distributed especially to members of the 
city and State government and to the members of the 
school board. To allow the public to witness the 
fine collections of casts and drawings with which the 
normal art school is uow supplied, the rooms are to 
be opened this evening and to-morrow evening be- 
tween the hours of seven and nine o’clock, and it will 
be worth the while of every one to visit the Appleton 
Street school house and witness for themselves the 
facilities which now exist here for art instraction. 

THE PERKINS COLLECTION OF CASTS. 

The fine collection of casts given to the city by 
Mr. Charles ©. Perkins naturally attracts a great 
deal of attention. These casts were selected in En- 
rope, and have been sent over and set up with scarce- 
ly any injury. The casts consist of reproductions of 
the actnsl size, and identical in form with the best 
examples of ancient art, including statuettes, busts, 
masks, architectural ornaments, and casts from _na- 
tare, both of foliage and the human figure. There 
are two very large casts from the Trojan toram, one 
of which is said to be the finest piece of acanthus 
work in existence. There are some very beautiful 
drawings of the human figure, of conventional orna- 
ment of flowers and foliage, and of animal forms. 
The outlines of the figures have been drawn from the 
hest specimens of antiquity, and some of she choicest 
of Greck sculpture. The foliage and conventional 
ornament has been drawn from the accepted types of 
different periods of Greek and Roman renaissance 
and Gothic art. These casts were prepared by the 
moulder to the British Museum, who has access to 
the finest collections in the world. Although the 
ensts make up only a fragment of the collection which 
is usnally to be found in a European art-school, yet 
they embrace representatives of the very best periods 
of the art, and hardly any accepted type of architec- 
ture is unrepresented. The casts from nature are 
especially valuable. These were first made by Mr. 
Smith in England. There isa back and front of a 
thistle leaf, and a spray of blackberry leaf and fruit, 
than which nothing more beautiful could be brought 
before the student’s eye. One of the rarest architec- 
tural casts is a copy of the famous bronze pilaster of 
the side of the doorway of the Church of the Made- 
laine in Paris, which is said to be both the finest ex- 
ample of modern acanthus work and the finest treat- 
ment of an ornamental subject. There is also a 
series of casts and mouldings from the celebrated 
gates of Ghiberti, of which Michael Angelo said that 
they were fit to be the gates of heaven. Amongst 
the figure casts are reductions of Michael Angelo’s 
celebrated Tombs of the Medici, and in addition to 
these perfect artistie works, the collection for the edu- 
cation both of the school-teachers and the night-classes 
includes specimens of modern terra cotta, angelica 
work. vases, geometric solids, and other subjects. 

THE £NGLISH DRAWINGS. 


Around the sides of the large hall are hang the 
drawings which were presented to the city of Boston 
by the science and art department of the English gov- 
ernment, and also some of the drawings which were 
produced by the students of the free night classes of 
last year. “The drawings by the students of the Eng- 
lish art schools are framed, but are not hung in con- 
secutive order. Each drawing illustrates one stage 
of the art, there being twenty-three stages, the last of 
which is actual design for manufacture. The finest 
drawings are arranged, however, to show the relation 
of the twenty-second stage to the twenty-third. For 
instance, one of the twenty-second stage illustrates & 
botanical analysis of plants with a view to ornamen- 
tation, and next to it is a design for lace which ob- 
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tained the only national medal awarded in the nation- 
al schools of art in 1869. In the first drawing the 
flower analyzed is the crane’s petal. Both the dower 
and leaf are taken and the geometric outlines are 
drawn and the conventional color, to approximate to 
nature, is tinted upon the outline. The same method 
was applied to the mistletoe and snowdrop. Another 
drawing gives an outline sketch of the natural growth 
of a flower portraying a section of the flower, a side 
view of it, geometric analysis of the leaves, making 
a complete ornamental epitome of one flower. This 
is the preparation for original design. The student 
went from this to design the lace, which is a most 
beautifal illustration of the reproduction of floral out- 
lines for manufacturing designs. Another beautiful 
drawing illustrates the application of a principle of 
ornamentation to a tea-set. Next to this is a study 
of drapery apon the living figure, and a painting in 
water color of a branch of pear blossom, directly from 
nature. The original design for this painting is 
among the casts. There is also a design for a small 
mansion showing the ground plans, the geometric 
side elevations, and the sections, making the analysis 
of a whole design for the structure. Another inter- 
esting thing is a figure shaded in chalk from the an- 
tique, in illustration of the professional study of the 
human figure. Farther along in this line are copies 
of the geometric models, an illustration of stage 23 
drawn from actual machinery, an illustration of 
drawing in chalk from a model which may be seen in 
the cast room, a drawing in monochrome from a 
thistle leaf. A fine thing is shown in illustration of 
the design of a carpet which has been actually manu- 
factured The geometric principles employed in the 
devising are fully shown; also some very fine de- 
signs showing how given spaces are filled up with 
ornamentation. There are in this collection two 
paintings, the authors of which have become famous 
since these sketches were made, and the author of 
one head is now getting five hundred guineas a piece 
for his works. Instrumental drawing is also fully 
illustrated, together with anatomical drawing, and 
carpenter’s work. The latter is illustrated by the 
actual working plans of Exeter Hall and many other 
of the largest public buildings in England. In addi- 
tion to this there isa very full set of architectural 
sketches in water colors, illustrating the best 
styles of rural architecture. Space fails for a 
notice of the many splendid drawings ; but it may be 
of interest to state that there is a single monochrome 
of fruit, the original of which is to be found in the 
collection of casts, which illustrates the chiaroscuro 
so beautifully that it alone is said to be worth all that 
the entire collection has cost the city. 

Some of the drawings made by the pupils of the 
night-schools last year are exhibited, together with 
some very excellent specimens of work done the 
present term, which show that great progress is mak- 
ing in the free schools since the introduction of the 
new models. The course of instruction to teachers 
was fally illustrated by drewings pat upon the black- 
board by Mr. Smith. A great deal of time was spent 
in arranging the pictures in order to present to visi- 
tors a tolerably accurate idea of the development of 
the plan of instrnction, and the pupil’s progress from 
first principles to actual design. There has never 
heen in this country an exhibition of this kind which 
is worthy to he compared for a moment with this one. 
The drawings and casis have all been arranged by 
Mr. Walter Smith, the State and city superintendent 
of drawing, who is laboring with the greatest energy 
and zeal to advance the art education of the people. 





John Braham. 


[From the London Musical World, 1854. ] 


One of the most remarkable singers of his time, 
and one of the greatest ornaments of the English 
stage, was born in London in 1777. When scarcely 
seven years old, Braham became a pupil of Leoni, 
the professor and vocalist, and the original Don Car- 
los in Sheridan’s Duenna. Leoni—whose real name 
was Levi—when a boy, was engaged by Garrick and 
brought out in a musical entertainment at Drary 
Lane called The Enchantress, the music written by a 
well-known character named Handel Smith, who was 
cal-ed “Handel” from his intimacy with the author 
of the Messiah. The boy Braham made such aston- 
ishing progress under the instruction of Leoni, that 
at the age of ten, in 1787, he made his first appear- 
ance on the stage, at the Royalty Theatre, as Cupid 
nan occasional piece called The Birthday, written in 
honor of the anniversary of Queen Charlotte, consort 
of George the Third.” The Royalty Theatre was 
under the management of John Palmer—Gentleman 

‘almer as he was called—who afterwards died sud- 
denly at Drury Lane while performing in the Stran- 
ger. The first public vocal display of young Braham 
was in the air : “Gentle God, whose sacred powers,” 
an Invocation to Hymen, composed by Carter, the 











author of several beautiful ballads, among which we 
need only mention “O Nanny, wilt thou gang with 
me.” At this time Braham had a voice of extraor- 
dinary sweetness and compass, and could already 
execute florid music with the greatest fluency and 
the most perfect ease. In Dr. Arne’s bravura song 
“The Soldier tir’d,” he was enthusiastically ap- 
planded ; when singing this song Braham used to 
appear on the stage in a soldier’s coat, which was 
much too large for him, and never failed to excite the 
merriment of the audience. 

This occurred exactly sixty-seven years ago. How 
many of all those thousands who then applauded and 
laughed are now living? Perhaps not one, while the 
hero of our sketch is still green and flourishing, hale 
and hearty, happy and full of life. What various 
vicissitudes of fortune must Braham have witnessed 
in his time! What changes since public fame first 
opened to him have happened in arts and science, in 
manners “domestic and foreign,” and in politics. He 
has lived and flourished under four successive reigns 
—George III , George IV., William IV., and Victo- 
ria—and has, perhaps, seen the greatest revolutions 
of which history makes mention. But Braham never 
meddled in politics ; art was his sole pursuit. From 
the moment he first attracted public attention, Bra- 
ham became a special favorite with the nobility, and 
his intimacy with their Majesties George III., rge 
IV., and William IV. is a matter of notoriety. It 
has been said of him “that he was a prince among 
artists as well as an artist among princes.” 

Having lost his master Leoni, who left England in 
1789, Braham placed himself under the tuition of a 
Mr. Davis, with whom he prosecuted his studies ad- 
vantageously. Ina short time, he had so grounded 
himself in music and singing, that he was enabled to 
take pupils, and became the master of several of his 
fellow students who had begun to learn at the same 
time as himself. It is even recorded that some time 
before Leoni went on the continent, young Braham 
actually taught his own master how to sing some of 
Dr. Arne’s songs, so much even then was thought of 
his taste and style. 

Among the earliest and best friends of Braham 
were the munificent merchants Abraham and Benja- 
min Goldsmid, who perceived his talents, and took 
him under their especial protection. Braham was in 
no small degree indebted for his subsequent career as 
an artist to those kind patrons, and never speaks of 
them to this day without expressing his admiration 
ot their generosity. 

In the latier end of the year 1789, Braham’s voice 
broke, and he applied himself with assiduity to the 
study of the pianoforte, taking. lessons, among others, 
from Dussek. He soon became a proficient on the 
instrament, and acquired a neat and ready execution. 
But he did not neglect his voice at this critical junc- 
ture. By the most careful attention it soon recover- 
ed its strength and quality, and Mr. Ashe, the flute 
player, having accidentally heard Braham, advised 
him to accept an engagement for the Bath theatre, 
which he could procure. Braham accordingly went 
to Bath, and while there took lessons from Rauzzini, 
an Italian teacher and vocalist, the Veluti of his day. 
This artist, from his superior dramatic powers, was 
called the Italian Garrick. It is related of him that, 
at the end of the Death of Montezuma, he acted so 
naturally that Garrick. who was present at the per- 


formance, came behind the scenes and embraced him._ 


Independently of his musical and dramatic abilities, 
Rauzzini, we are told, possessed a fund of ésprit, and 
many amusing anecdotes are cited of his wit and 
humor. He had so great an affection for Braham 
that his house and table were always at his command, 
and he paid Braham for every concert at which he 
sang—an unusual proceeding for a master. 

In a few years, Braham made such advances in the 
artof singing under Rauzzini, that he began himself 
to give lessons in Bath ; and in 1795 he obtained as 
a pupil Lady Nelson, then Mrs. Nelson, who was de 
sirous of learning Italian songs to please her husband, 
Captain Nelson, afterwards the celebrated admiral. 
The fame of the young and rapidly rising tenor soon 
spread to London, and Stephen Storace, the compo 
ser, went expressly to Bath to hear him, and engaged 
him for Drury Lane Theatre in the spring of 1796, 
to make his début in Storace’s opera of Mahmoud. 
The composer, however, died before Braham appear- 
ed at the end of the season. 

So great was the success achieved by Braham «at 
Drury Lane, that in 1797 we find him engaged at 
the King’s Theatre, (the Italian Opera in the Hay- 
market), singing with the famous Mad. Banti and the 
celebrated tenor, Viganoni, in Zemira and Azor. Our 
young English singer alternated the first male parts 
—which, at that time, except in Mozart’s operas, 
were always tenors—with Viganoni, during the first 
season of his engagement, but was afterwards retain- 
ed as sole primo tenore. 

Resolved upon visiting France and Italy to gain 





greater experience in his art, Braham went to Paris 
with the intention of remaining only a few days. He, 
however, stayed eight months, and gave several con- 
certs, the first of which was held at the Elysée-Bour- 
bon, under the immediate patronage of Mme. Jose- 
phine, wife of General Napoleon Bonaparte. The 
price of admission was one louis d’or. During his 
sojourn at Paris, Braham was offered a lucrative en- 
gagement at the Italian Opera, which, however, he 
declined, being resolved not to be diverted from his 
principal object in leaving England, which was to 
proceed to Italy, and prosecute his studies under the 
best masters. 

When Braham gave his first concert at Paris— 
which we have just said was under the patronage of 
Mme. Josephine Bonaparte—he received a communi- 
cation from General Bonaparte, in which that illus- 
trious captain expressed his regret that he would be 
unable to attend the performance. On thesame day, 
the hero of Marengo quitted Paris for Egypt, and 
seized upon Malta en passant. Braham was_inti- 
mately acquainted with Jerome Bonaparte, the broth- 
er of Napoleon, a simple citoyen, with whom he used 
frequently to play whist. On one occasion, alluding 
to the political differences between France and Eng- 
land, Jerome Bonaparte, with perfect coolness and 
simplicity, addressed our hero as follows :—‘‘Citizen 
Braham, my brother the General is determined to in- 
vade and conquer England. No power on earth can 
prevent it. England must fall, and London be laid 
in ruins. But, mon cher ami, do not be frightened. 
Pray give me your address—the place and number of 
your house in London—and I promise you I will 
occupy it myself, and take care of it for you. Citizen 
Braham, don’t be frightened. He liked Jerome Bon- 
aparte, in spite of his rhodomontade, and Jerome 
had a great regard for Braham, although he was an 
Englishman. This scene took place in the house of 
Mme. Montansier, directress of the Theatre de Mon- 
tansier (Palais Royal). 

Braham soon after left Paris for Italy, and was not 
long in the “land of song” before he obtained an en- 
gagement. His first appearance in an Italian thea- 
tre was at the Pergola, Florence, in an opera called 
The Return of Ulysses, composed by Basili, in which 
Braham played the part of Ulysses. Unfortunately, 
however, the Telemachus was upwards of six feet 
high, and the Ulysses being barely five foot three, 
when father and son came on there was a general 
titter throughout the house. But the singing of the 
English tenor speedily excited admiration, and Bra- 
bam’s success was unquestionable. While at Flor- 
ence, Braham was introduced to the celebrated tenor 
David, the Rubini of his day, who when asked to 
name the best tenor in Italy, replied, with equal wit 
and modesty, ‘‘Dopo di me, il Inglese’—“After me, 
the Englishman.” A great compliment, however, 
was intended. 

From Florence Braham went to Milan, where he 
met his countrywoman, Mrs. Billington. This re- 
nowned vocalist was then married toa M. Fleissont, 
who was so exceedingly tenacious of his wife’s celeb- 
rity, that he could not endure that she should en- 
counter the slightest rivalry or opposition. Mrs. Bil- 
lington and Braham were engaged to appear togeth- 
er in a new opera, composed by Nasolini. Nasolini 
was an ardent worshipper of Bacchus, of which Mrs. 
Billington’s husband took advantage. While the 
composer was writing the songs for Braham, Fleis- 
sont was with him every morning, and plied him 
with wine until he was unable to collect a thought or 
to put pen to paper. With great difficulty Nasolini 
was enabled to write a song and duet in the opera, 
which was called Z/ Trionfa di Claria. During all 
this time rehearsals were held in the theatre, and the 
manager, who daily applied for Braham’s song, was 
put off with trifling excuses. Things could not go 
in this manner, and at length Braham’s anger was 
excited. He was determiued to have his triumph as 
well as Claria, and succeeded to admiration. It was 
the custom of Mrs. Billington to try her song four or 
five times at the rehearsal, with all the cadences and 
ornaments she meant to introduce. Braham listened 
attentively to these, and Jearned by memory every 
passage and roulade. Nasolini, at last, sent the act 
and duet, where Braham had to sing immediately be- 
for the entrée of the prima donna. Our hero accom- 
plished his plan with the greatest success, and in the 
course of the air, introduced, in succession, every one 
of Mrs. Billington’s cadences which he had heard at 
the rehearsals. When the lady herself came on to 
sing, she was so excited and enraged, that she failed 
to produce the slightest effect. In consequence of 
the drunkenness and neglect of Nasolini, the opera 
was produced in a mutilated state, and there was no 
grand scena for the tenor. The public were dissatis- 
fied, and the opera was not allowed to proceed to the 
end. The manager, Gherardi, who came forward to 
apologize, was hooted off. On the following day, 
however, he issued an announcement to the public, 
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worded in a most humble manner, promising, that, 
at the next performanee, the whole of the ra 
should be given, and that “Citizen Braham”—it was 
during the time of the Republic—would sing a grand 
scena written expressly for the occasion. Fortunate- 
ly for the impresario, Braham was gifted with an ex- 
cellent memory, and could sing the most difficult 
music at first sight, so that in a few hours’ study he 
was enabled to make himself quite familiar with the 
new composition. Both tenor and prima donna this 
time met with the most flattering reception, and 
were tumultuonsly applanded in their several per- 
formances. In after times, Mrs. Billington and Bra- 
ham frequently alluded to this anecdote in England, 
and referred with infinite satisfaction to their remin- 
iscences of Milan, the unhappy manager, Gherardi, 
and the sottish com r, Nasolini. 

About this time Mrs. Billington was engaged at 
Covent Garden, under the direction of Mr. Harris. 
She was in the zenith of her power, and possessed a 
voice of extraordinary power and beauty. In an 
Italian bravura which she introduced in one of her 
performances, she used to take G in alt with the at- 
most ease. The same feat is recorded of Signora 
Sinclari, a vocalist of reputation in the time of Mo- 
zart, who transcribed some of the most remarkable 
passages she was accustomed to execute. 

From Milan, Braham went to Genoa, where he 
sang with Marchesi, the Veluti of his day, in the 
opera of Lodoiska, for thirty consecntive nights. At 
Genoa he studied composition under Isola. While 
staying here Braham had to submit to a great deal of 
inconvenience in consequence of the city being be- 
seiged by the English under Lord Keith. He ap- 
plied to General Massena for permission to leave 
Genoa, and was informed that on a particular day he 
would obtain an answer; but before the day arrived 
the English and Austrians had entered Genoa, and 
the French had quitted it. Massena had done all he 
could to prolong the siege, expecting that some good 
news wonld reach him from Bonaparte; and his ex- 
pectations were not far wrong, since a few days after 
the surrender of Genoa, he received an account of 
the victory of Marengo. 

At Leghorn Braham was introduced to Lord Nel- 
son, who took great notice of him. Our hero visited 
the admiral’s residence almost daily, and generally 
dined there twice a week. After dinner he frequent- 
ly sang duets with Lady Hamilton, who had a splen- 
did voice, and a real taste for music. One day, at 
the request ot Lord Nelson, Braham tried over a 
march on the piano, which the hero of the Nile in- 
tended should be his funeral march. While he was 
playing, General Abercrombie was announced ; but 

elson told Braham not to leave the room, and re- 
quested him to continue his performance. The two 
illustrious commanders meanwhile walked up and 
down the saloon and carried on an animated conver- 
sation in an undertone. At that moment Braham 
could hardly have felt the presentiment that he was 
destined, not long after, to compose the “Death of 
Abercrombie,” and the “Death of Nelson,” which 
during a long series of years he has sung to hun- 
dreds of thousands of his countrymen. 

Braham did not proceed, as he had desired and in- 
tended, to Naples. His engagements in the North of 
Italy were too numerous and lucrative to admit of 
his paying a visit to that picturesque abode of fisher- 
men and /azzaroni. From Leghorn he went to 
Venice. It was here that Cimarosa began to com- 
pose his last opera, Artemisia, for Braham ; but, like 
Storace with regard to Mahmoud, the celebrated Ital- 
ian musician died before the work was completed. 
Our English tenor took part in the funeral service of 
the composer with Naldi, and by his pathos and ex- 
pression profoundly affected the audience. As there 
are some who are sceptical as to the fact of Cimarosa 
having composed his last opera expressly for Bra- 
ham, we extract the following characteristic letter, 
which has immediate reference to the subject, and 
will at once set the question at rest :— 


To the Editor of the Marstro. 

“Si1r,—In reading an account of Cimarosa in the 
papers of the day, I thought the following communi- 
cation might not be unacceptable to the masical 
world. I think it was about the year 1800 I was 
engaged at the Fenice, at Venice. Cimarosa was 
the composer of a new opera (his last) called Artemi- 
sia; the libretto by Il Coane Collerco. I was with 
the illustrious compositore almost every day. He 
was evidently dying, though fall of wit, spirits, and 
repartee. He took a great quanti:y of cicuta, The 
mistress of the house in which he resided called one 
morning, and begged he would pray to the saint of 
her parish, assuring him he was very powerful. Cim- 
arosa thanked her exceedingly, but said ‘he was 
afraid it would be of no use, as not belonging to her 
parish the saint would, very probably, pay no atten- 
tion tohim. He knew his time was come, and pre 
pared tor death, and died like a good Catholic and 


| sincere Christian. 





The part of Tenore Principale he 
had written for me, but, never having heard me sing, 
he composed the principal arias merely from what he 
had heard of me from others ; and surely never was 
music better adapted. He wrote for me a beautiful 
scena, con coro, that had a wonderful effect, it was so 
delightfully instrumented. I regret I could not get.a 
copy of it. The copyist was so outrageously exact- 
ing in his demands that I was obliged to leave Ven- 
ice without the aria. Poor Cimarosa left the opera 
of Artemisia unfinished. Mayer, the celebrated Ger- 
man com: , was requested to finish it, but he, 
from real modesty, refused. The opera was per- 
formed in its unfinished state. The music was ap- 
plauded to the very echo, mingled with the tears of 
the andience. Unfortunately the poem was very 
mediocre. I assisted at Cimarosa’s faneral, sung a 
song, and ina quartetto composed by Bertoni. A 
funeral movement was performed, and, in the midst 
of the most solemn and soul-striking harmonies, little 
snatches of musical phrases, taken from celebrated 
operas of the composer—from the Orazzi, Ulysse, and 
Matrimonio—were heard from some wind instru- 
ments placed in a distant part of the chureh : sub- 
dued in pianissime ing to come from the clouds 
—they had a startling and unearthly effect. My 
heart trembled and tears started from my eyes. 
Little did I then think it would be my fate to sing in 
the last immortal operas of two of the greatest com- 
posers—Cimarosa and Weber.—I am, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, 








“Giovanni BRAHAM.” 
“Tenore, ma scrivo con molto umilits un Inglese.” 


This letter was published in the Maestro, a musical 
journal which was born and died in the year 1844. 

On his journey homewards to London, Braham 
sang at Trieste and Hamburgh, and accepted an en- 
gagement at Covent Garden theatre. He made his 
first appearance in a new opera, called Chains of the 
Heart, written by Prince Hoare, the music by Reeve 
and Mazzinghi, with a success that is even now 


remembered. 
[Conclusion next time.) 


Richard Wagner's Collected Writings.* 
(From the London ‘Observer .’’ 


The first volume of this collection, which is to em- 
brace all Wagner’s critical writings as well as his 
poems for music, has just appeared. There are to be 
nine volumes, and the publication will extend up till 
July, 1873. Of all the professional musicians who 
have written about their art—and the list is a long 
one, embracing as it does, of late years at least, the 
names of nearly all eminent musicians in Germany— 
Wagner is at once the most voluminous, the most in- 
teresting, and the most important. He does not hes- 
itate to state this himself, remembering Goethe’s say- 
ing, so often repeated by Schopenhauer, “Nur die 
Lumpe sind bescheiden” (Louts only are modest.) He 
deserves, and he is sure to receive, the attentive con- 
sideration of all those to whom musical art is more 
than a mere means of sensual enjoyment. Many of 
the dissertations promised in this edition are now for 
the first time accessible to the general public. They 
were mostly published as contributions to journals, or 
as pamphlets, and have long been out of print. What 
Wagner presents in them all is perfectly clear, dis- 
tinct and consistent, his tendency being the formation 
of an ideal drama in which music is to be one of the 
principal factors, and exercising its influence on all 
others. Bunt as the publications are, with only two 
exceptions—Kunstwerk der Zukunft and Oper und 
Drama—occasional pieces, they do not present the 
appearance of a system of musical esthetics, though 
they contain ample material for one. They can he 
classed under the following heads: 1.—On the inter- 
—— of particular works by the great masters 

n this we include his essays on the overture to Der 
Freischiitz, his programmes to Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, the Sinfonia Eroica, and the overture to 
Coriolan, and that scathing pamphlet “Abont Con 
dacting” which has of late set all German mnsicians 
at loggerheads. 2.—Plans and proposals for the 
amelioration of existing musical institutions in Ger- 
many, or for the creation of new ones, viz, on the 
reorganization of the Court Theatre at Dresden—on 
the Goethe Stiftung, the theatre at Zurich, the Court 
Theatre at Vienna ; and the Essay upon a Conserva- 
toir? of Masic to be institated at Munich, which latter 
is the only one of his elaborate plans that has as yet 
borne palpable fruit. The recent examinations at 
Munich, if the report of Herr Weissheimer in the 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, a highly competent musi- 
cian, can be accepted, have shown results such as no 
similar institution in Eurepe can boast of. 3. ‘“Nov- 
els and Miscellaneous Essays,” written for the Paris 





* Richard Wagner’s Collected Writings. By E. W. Fritsch. 
Leiprig. 


Gazette Musicale ; “At Weber’s Grave ;’’ “Letters to 

Brendel, Liszt, Berlioz, and Mme. de Muchanoff.” 
This last is known as the letter on Judatsm in Music, 
which created such a storm some years ago. 4.— 
“Concerning Certain Indirect Connections of the De- 
velopment of Art with that of Politics; “Art and 
Revolution ;” “About the State and Religion ;” Ger- 
man Art and German Politics ;’’ Essays on Great 
Musicians,” and “Reviews of Writings about Music.” 
The most important of these is the latest published 
of his essays, Beethoven, which forms the deepest and 
most original contribution towards the metaphysics 
of music since the profound chapters in Schopen- 
haver’s Welt als Wake 5.—Lastly, the critical and 
scrupulously theoretical books referring to his ideal 
musical drama—Kemtswerk der Zukunft and Oper und 
Drama, together with the /ibretti of all his operas. 

Any one who has watched the spiritual career of 
an artist of genius, living or dead, will have observed 
that his theoretical convictions concerning his art 
throvghont his life are a sort of running comment 
upon his artistic productions. There can be no great- 
er mistake than to suppose that Wagner has written 
his musical drama in accordance with any precon- 
ceived artistic theories more or less eceentric. He 
has, like all men of strong creative impulse, trodden 
the long, dim path from more or less instinctive pro- 
duction to a complete mastery of means and ends. 
Hise theories and his practice grew together, and, if 
anything, the former is @ result of the latter. Wag- 
ner is a poet first and foremost, and his case differs 
from that of his ssors only inasmuch as he 
gave to the world a more elaborate and minute ac- 
count of the mental fermentation whieh preceeded and 
aceompanied his works of art ; and that he has done 
this onght to entitle him tothe thanks of all men 
who know a poet to be something different from a 
mere funnel through which the gods pour beantifal 
thought. He has, in common with Goethe, the very 
rare gift of becoming perfectly conscious of all his 
mental evolutions, and of being able to give a cool 
and complete account,—an outsider’s view, as it were 
—even of his passions. This makes him so formida- 
ble as a poet and writer. He speaks always at first 
hand, talks of nothing but what he has himself seen 
or felt, and holds his subjects with an intense and 
passionate grasp. Here is no filtration of other 
men’s thoughts from phial to phial. It was the eon- 
flict between his artistic desires and the existing 
means of realizing them which for a time tormented 
him, and then perforee drove him to criticism. 

He felt his way through a maze of theoretical spec- 
ulation on the musical stage, and its elements, mim- 
etics, music, and poetry, out of which he came forth, 
after a protracted and laborious search, with his sight 
strengthened in more ways than one, and his artistic 
powers increased a hundredfold. There are three 
facts, we believe, to which nearly all the pen-and-ink 
quarrels concerning Wagner can he traced. First, 
that he published his criticisms and abstract theories 
at a time when his late works of art, by which alone 
these theories could receive their sanction, were little 
known, and but rarely and imadequately performed ; 
secondly, that the social and political heresies, which 
he propounded by way of clearing the air and finding 
free breathing-space for his artistic ideals, frightened 
people ; and lastly, that he now and then thought fit 
to point his moral by attacking living men of repute, 
such men as Meyerbeer, for instance, in a most sav- 
age and merciless manner. 

About the importance of accurate critical insight to 
a modern artist there can be scarcely two opinions. 
We quote Charles Bandelaire—“ Tous /es grands 
poetes deviennent naturellement. fatalement critiques. Je 
plains les poétes que guide le seul instinct ; je les crows 
tncomplets ; il serait prodigieur qu’un critique devint 
poéete et il est impossible qu'un poéte ne contienne pas un 
critique.” Mr. Matthew Arnold, too, often preaches 
on the same text. In his Inminous essay on The 
Functions of Criticism at-the Present Time, he points 
out the immense mark made by Goethe, not only up- 
on German but European thought; contrasts it with 
the comparatively traceless apparition of Byron on 
the English horizon, and shows that Goethe had such 
weight as a poet, not because his productive power 
was greater, but because his critical exertions and 
those of his contemporaries gave him a stronger and 
surer foothold. Among living men one could not 
find a better illustration of this than Wagner. His 
principal theoretical books were published between 
1849 and 1852, when he was banished from Germany, 
and had no hope whatever of seeing one of his new 
dramas embodied on the stage. They raised a pa 
war, in comparison to which the Parisian squabble 
in the last centary between the Gluckists and Piccin- 
ists appears as one of frogs and mice. Ingenious 
critics, killing two birds with one stone, contrasted 
his theories with his earlier operas, pointed out plenti- 
fnl contradictions, and proved both to be the outcome 
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that Wagner was a mere charlatan, who invented 
theories as a cloak to cover his musical impotence ; 
others that he was a musical genius led astray by 
metaphysical will-o’-wisps; a third set, by far the 
noisiest, held him up to public loathing as a furious 
madman, who would tear down all existing art fab- 
rics, and plant himself on the ruins, ‘“‘a god of the 
future.” In one respect, and one only, they were 
unanimous, that a strait-waistcoat would benefit him 
atly. Most deviations of opinions on art matters, 
ike nearly all conflicting assertions concerning hu- 
man life and things, depend, we believe, upon those 
fundamental philosophic conceptions which men have 
adopted either with or without previous examination. 
Wagner sees in art the ultimate outcome and final 
flower of things terrene, and he looks upon what he 
calls Das Drama, in which man contemplates his own 
nature in all its dignity, as the highest, and, properly 
speaking, the only adequate artistic expression of 
harmoniously developed humanity. The conditions, 
in many respects new, under which he conceives it 
possible to realize a drama that shall expand togeth- 
er with ever-growing humanity, form the main con- 
tents of his theoretical writings. In Kunst und Rev- 
olution, and especially in Das Kunstwerk der Zukunft, 
his gyrations round this centre of drama are of enor- 
mous width, and flavor not a little of social and artis- 
tic utopias. In his largest work, Oper und Drama, 
however, and in the essay on German art and politics, 
the circles contraet into more manageable limits, and 
he aims at comparatively direct and practical ends. 
The first volume of his writings under consideration 
contains a very interesting fragment of an autobiog- 
raphy, up to 1843, which has been out of print for a 
long time, and of which we shall before long give 
some account. Besides this, it contains the poems to 
the first three of his operas, which have been public! 
performed : Liebesverbot, Rienzi and Der Pliegende 
Hollénder, a series of seven essays about musical 
matters, contributed to the (Gazette Musicale, in 1840 
and 1841, and reports about Weber’s Der Freyschiitz, 
— La Reine de Chypre and Rossini’s Stabat 
ater. 





Cherubini’s “Water-Carrier.” 
THE LIBRETTO. 


The story of the “Water-Carrier” (“Les Deux 
Journées”) is of the simplest. Count Armand, a 
French nobleman, President of the Gallic Parlia- 
ment in the reign of Louis XIII, a friend of the 
people, and powerful opponent of Louis’ notorious 
prime minister, Cardinal Mazarin, who. completely 
ruled the “grand monarque,” fleeing with his young 
bride, Constance, from the Cardinal’s vengeance, 
is screened and protected by a Savoyard water- 
carrier named Micheli, whose son’s life the Count has 
saved, and who by his shrewdness and daring con- 
trives to carry the fugitives safely through the camp 
where Mazarin’s Italian mercenaries, inflamed by 
Romish influences, are assembled to waylay and 
arrest them, an immense price being set upon the 
head of the Count. Once out of Paris and among 
his own political adherents, Count Armand would 
become overwhelmingly formidable to Mazarin, an 
important fact well known to the patriotic and grate- 
ful water-carrier, as to the diplomatic eardinal. 
Through the readiest and most cunning devices, con- 
cealed under the guise of perfect simplicity and bon- 
hommie, Micheli succeeds in his plan so far as to place 
the count and his bride safely beyond the military 
cordon which encircles Paris ; to insure the escape of 
Armand, and subsequently that of his wife, who in 
— is to follow her husband to his place of con- 
cealment in an old oak tree near the village of 
Gonesse. 

On her arrival, however, she finds herself in the 

nce of two of Mazarin’s soldiers, who, struch 

y her beauty, and encouraged by her apparently 
unprotected position, make brutal advances to her. 
This is witnessed from his hiding-place, by her hus- 
band, who, forgetful of his own danger, rashes to the 
rescue of his wife, and is immediately made prisoner. 
Armand’s life is now forfeited ; but the faithful water- 
carrier has not been idle during these stirring events ; 
for, seeing almost irremediable danger, he has already 

to the cardinal with the news of Armand’s 
escape ; and his holiness, dreading the influence of 
Armand with the people, has sent him a free pardon. 

That this little story has the classical requirements 
of a beginning, a middle and a legitimate end, there 
can be no question ; that the denouement cannot even 
be suspected until it actually arrives, is equally true. 
Its themes are heroic patriotism, gratitude, and 
woman’s constancy. Can there be any more lofty or 
loveable in human life ? 

In its exciting ineidents, and constantly melo-dra- 
Matic action, too, it is almost what now would be 
termed “sensational.” Such is the libretto which 
Cherubini has set in musical gold of the purest and 
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most solid kind ; such is the literary material to which 
his magic pen has given an undying charm. ‘‘The 
Water-Carrier,” in Europe the most widely-known 
work of the man who wrote ‘‘Faniska,” ‘ Medea,” 
“Lodoiska,” “Ali Baba” and “Demofodonte,” and 
whom that musical colossus, Beethoven (who certain- 
ly was no flatterer), addressed as the “greatest dré- 
matic writer of his time,” is now introduced for the 
first time to the American public by the Parepa-Rosa 
management. 
Let us now proceed to examine 


THE MUSIC. 


The overture (in E aa) is probably familiar to 
the musical public, here as elsewhere, under the title 
of “Les Deux Journées.’ For years it has been a 
stock piece all over the civilized world, and is always 

layed with effect because it is absolutely grand and 
Peentiful in itself ; still, apart from the drama it. so 
poetically symbolizes, the music can scarcely be more 
than half understood ; for the chivalrous patriotism 
of Armand, and the no less hereic devotion of his 
wife, Constance, throw a light upon its merits which 
necessarily display them still more brightly, and en- 
hance their intellectual value. 

In the solemn introduction, forebodings of evil, 
dreamy prophecies of impending woe fall vaguely on 
the ear, fixing our attention, yet perplexing us with 
thoughts of change. But now comes the allegro, in 
the first subject of which we at once recognize the 
light-hearted poco-curante daring of the preux cheva- 
lier, Armand ; in the second, so full of anxious ten- 
derness, the utterances of his devoted Constance. 
The overture is, indeed, permeated by the same ideas 
which are the very core and essence of the coming 
drama ; but heroism alone characterizes the perora- 
tion, in which both husband and wife seem to be 
united in one grand resolve. To say that the orches- 
tration is very fine, were not enough. Taking into 
consideration the small number of instruments em- 
ployed, compared with modern usages, it is a perfect 
marvel of science and genius. The rich resonance 
of the score would suffice to fill the largest building, 
and as much may be said for the instrumentation 
from end to end of the work. On the whole, this 
overture may safely be set down as one of the most 
classical and really dramatic of operatic prelu des. 

Act First. No. 1 in the opera is the Savoyard’s 
song, a most plaintive and touching melody in G 
minor, 6 8 time, in which Antonio relates how, as a 

r wandering boy, he was saved from starvation 

y a stranger,a French gentleman whom he has 
never since beheld. Characteristic coloring and un- 
affected pathos distinguish this melody, which is fol- 
lowed by an equally delightful strain in the major 
key, where Antonio, with his father and sister, earn- 
estly invoke blessings on his benefactor. 

0. 2 is a song in E flat—“Give me Thy Guid- 
ance, Bounteous Heaven,” in which the Water-Car- 
rier, in his plain simple way, appeals to Providence 
to help him in saving the unhappy fugitives whose 
escape he has undertaken to cffect. There is no 
ostentatious display of religious fervor, no pompous 
piety in the setting of these words, but the music 
is throughout exactly suited to the plain, honest char- 
acter of the man. 

No. 3, “Our Brave Preserver,” is a trio in C major, 
sung by Const nce, Armand, and the Water-carrier. 
Its theme is the gratitude of the lovers (they are still 
lovers, although they are married) for the devoted- 
ness of the Water-carrier, who responds in his manly, 
open-hearted way, that he was but doing his duty. 
It consists of a melody in three parts, martial in 
character, and varied by those devices of imitative 
counterpoint of which Cherubini was so complete a 
master, and which enliven and enrich the score in 
the most graceful, and apparently spontaneous man- 
ner. Nothing can be more natural than that people, 
animated by the same spirit, and having nearly the 
same things to say, should say it nearly in the same 
language ; and thus Cherubiui’s lovers sing musical 
imitations (colored with charming diversity in the 
orchestra), probably without the pnblic being aware 
of any scientific process, so easily and naturally does 
the whole thing flow. Here, as everywhere else in 
the “ Water-carrier,” does the “Ars celare Artem” 
principle prevail. 

No. 4, a dnet in D Major, for Armand and Con- 
stance, illustrates their parting. It consists of an 
accompanied “dialogue recitative,” and an allefto 
movement,one portion of which—we mean the tender 
and fervently affectionate phrases upon the words, 
“You, the joy of my life’ —will immediately remind 
musicians of Beethoven (not the only resemblance to 
be found in this work between the two great contem- 

rary masters). Dramatic power and deeply rooted 
Feeling are the characteristics of this impassioned 
duet; but a chaste dignity governs the one and tem- 

rs the expression of the other. Those who seek 
ere for the sickly sentimentality, or frantic hair- 





tearing ebullitions of modern Italian operatic lovers, 
—will be much disappointed. Cherubini understood 
the “‘cum ratione insanire’ of Terence, as well as the 
“fine phrenzy” of Shakespeare, and never wrote a 
part to “tear a cat in.” 


No. 5, “Whom do I now behold,” finale to the first 
act, isa sextet in E flat major, sung by Mecheli, 
Armand, Constance, Marcellina, Antonio and Dan- 
iel. It illustrates Antonio’s recoznition of his ben- 
factor, Count Armand, Micheli’s gratitude, the pet- 
tish opposition of the simple Marcellina to an ar- 
rangement which suddenly deprives her of the pleas- 
ure of attending her brother’s wedding, and her sub- 
sequent acquiescence in the proposed scheme, when 
she finds it is to aid the escape of Constance. Such 
is the very simple dramatic matter with which Cher- 
ubini had to deal, in constructing that which stands 
to this hour, and ever will remain, one of the very 
greatest concerted pieces ever written. The extra- 
ordinary combination of musical and dramatic power 
for which Cherubini is so justly eelebrated, finds a 
striking illustration in the very commencement of 
this sextet, where the grateful Antonio (his voice 
faltering with emotion) informs his father and_ sister 
how he recognizes in Count Armand the ‘French 
gentleman” who saved him from dying of starvation 
on the streets of Paris. 

The son relates, his family almost breathless with 
anxiety, listen, interrupting the speaker only by oc- 
casional questions and exclamations of surprise- The 

d Micheli’s heart swells, and tears are starting to 
is eyes as the truth becomes more and more evident ; 
but when he is convinced beyond ‘all doubt that it is 
to the chivalrous Armand, whom as the people’s 
champion he already reveres, that he owes the deliv- 
erance of his son (now recognized by the Count), he 
and all aronnd him, who share his feelings, unite their 
voices in a glorious hymn of joy, in which the might 
and majesty of Cherubini’s genius shine with extra- 
ordinary effulgence. 

And by what musical process is this immense 
effect accomplished? Simply by exciting and con- 
stantly increasing in the auditors a feeling of expec- 
tation, all through the earlier portion of the piece, 
till the at last absolutely longed-for climax arrives, 
with the words, “Praised be Heaven.” 


The dialogue is now resumed, accompanied in the 
masterly way already described in speaking of other 
arts of the work where similar means of orchestral 
illustration are employed. The listeners will proba- 
bly be much amused with the sudden opposition of 
Marcellina to the idea of depriving her of the pleas- 
ure of being at her brother’s wedding, and charmed 
with the happy manner in which it is expressed in 
the music, affording as it does a refreshing relief to 
the more serious parts of the piece. 


The refractory ygung lady exclaims, “I don’t 
choose to remain here!” “This is too bad!” “If I 
don’t see my brother’s wedding, consoled I’ll never 
be,” and repeats the defiant words over and over 
again in a comically determined way, until Antonio 
tenderly appeals to her, while the young Savoyard’s 
song floats on the air like a voice of the past, recall- 
ing to her memory Antonio’s deep obligation to Ar- 
mand ; and she willingly enters into a scheme which 
she now for the first time fully understands is abso- 
lutely necessary to save the lives of the lovers. And 
now the superb ensemble, ‘Praised be Heaven,” is re- 
sumed, and intensified by still richer and more varied 
harmonies, the whole being wound up with a perora- 
tion worthy of the rest, brings the first act to a grand 
conclusion. 

Act Ssconp. The entr’acte music heralds the 
approach of Mazarin’s soldiers, who are coming to 
search for Count Armand and his bride. We r 
their measured tramp approaching nearer and nearer. 
Another fine crescendo, similar to that in the sextet, 
leads up to the chorus in D major, “No mercy 
show !” which surpasses any chorus of the same kind 
to be found in the whole range of operatic music. 
The quick responses between the basses and tenors, 
“careful guard,” “all prepared,” are inexpressibly 
exciting, and the ensembles on the words, ‘‘No mercy 
show !” “Such are the orders!” almost overwhelm- 
ing in their fierce delight. Then there is an odor of 
sanctity about the solos of thefeommanding officers, 
noticeable in those sustained chords and ‘“‘suspen- 
sions,” belonging to the ecclesiastical style, with 
which Cherubini accompanies the words : “And _ the 
gratitude of Mazarin deserving, etc.,”” which reveals 
how deeply the composer has studied his subject. 
Cherubini is here characterizing leaders of the Italian 
mercenaries of the Cardinal Mazarin, sustained by 
the power of the Pope in a strange land, against the 
will of the people, and who as papists were as sourly 
and savagely fanatical as Cromwell’s cut-throat 
saints. Thie noble chorus has but one fault,—it is 
immensely difficult to sing well, taxing as it does the 
extreme high notes of both basses and tenors very 
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heavily. There is not one body of choristers in five 
hundred that could do it justice. 

The next important piece (No. 7), is an intensely 
dramatic trio, with chorus in B flat, portraying the 
seizure of Constance by the soldiers. Then comes 
the finale to the second act, a fine, well sustained 
movement in E major, “Alla Marcia,” written for 
soloists and chorus. Here, again, the vigor and 
beauty of Cherubini are strikingly apparent. 

Act Trirp. The delicious entr’ acte introduc- 
tion and succeeding chorus of peasants, revive one 
like a draught of fresh country air. We can almost 
hear the babbling brooks, the chattering birds and 
waving trees; nay, even the “tingling silence” of the 
little village of Gonesse. Here is a pastoral tone- 
poe, worthy to stand beside Beethoven’s well 

nown inspiration, admirable in a musical sense as 
the eclogues of Virgil 

In the next morceau d’ensemble, where Armand is 
made prisoner, Cherubini has put forth all his 
strength as an operatic composer. There is a double 
chorus divided between peasants and soldiers, and 
nearly ail the chief characters take part in the piece, 
though Constance has the most important solos. 
This is succeeded in the original score by a choras 
in 6-8 time, with which the opera terminates; but 
the management, adopting the custom of the princi- 
pal theatres in Germany, makes use of the superb 
sextet “Praised be Heaven” with added chorus, as a 
worthier conclusion to so grand a work. This is the 
only “liberty,” if liberty it can be called, which has 
been taken with Cherubini’s score. There is, how- 
ever, one interpolation, which is Gounod’s little- 
known air from “Za Reine de Saba,” one of the pur- 
est and most classical specimens of the favorite French 
master extant. It is exaetly suited to the dramatic 
situation, and affords Madame Parepa an opportunity 
she would not otherwise have for displaying all her 
need Cherubini having composed no solo aria for 

is prima donna. * * * * 
esuhjoin a copy of the title page of the earliest 
French full score with the original cast. 


“LES DEUX JOURNEES, 
Opsra En Trots Actes, 
Par le Citoyen Bouilly. 
Representé pour la premiére fois sur le Theatre de la Rue 
Faydeau le 26 Nivose an 8. 
Mis en Musique, 
Par le Citoyen Cherubini 
Depre av Crroren Goserc, membre de |’Institut des Sctences 
_— Arts, l'un des Inspecteurs du Conservatoire de la Mu- 
que. 


A Panis. 
A Harmonie, chez Gaveau ainé Editeur Marchand de mu- 
sigue.’ 
ersonages. 
Armand (President Mortier du Parlement de Paris), 
Cn. Gaveau, 
Constance (son épouse),....-. 2.6.0... ...++Madame Scio, 
Miketi (Savoyard d'origine, établi A Paris porteur d’ean) 
Cn. Juliet 
Daniel [eon pere), [Viellard infirme].........Cn. Piatel. 
Antonio (fils de Mikeli]...... ..........0m, Janeserand. 
Marcellina [fille de Mikeli et sceur ieee 
Mad’elle Rosette. 
Gavandan 
Semos [riche fermier de Gonesse]............Cn. Prevost. 
Angelina [fille unique de Semos accordée avec Antonio], 
Mad’elle Desmares. 


Artistes. 





Premier Commandant, 
Second 0 dant [des troupes Italiennesa ia solde 
Se POD 000.00 50'09500 91000090000 Cn. Dessauleset 
Cn. Georget. 
Premier Soldat Italien. .........ee-eeenes Cn. Darcourt. 
Second Soldat Italien. ..........6..e000-e- Cn. Garnier. 


Many will doubtless trace strong resemblances to 
Beethoven’s “Fidelio” in the ‘“Water-Carrier ;”’ but 
it must be borne in mind that the work of “Citizen 
Cherabini” preceded by four years that of the great 
German master. 
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Oratorio.—The English Singers. 
The present will long remain the memorable sea- 
son of our old Handel and Haydn Society. Having 
reached that point of choral strength and excellence, 
with excellent accompaniment and masterly Conduc- 
torship always at its command, that it could worthily 
co-operate with the best solo singers from abroad, it 
has at length enjoyed that privilege and used it large- 
ly for its own and for the general good. True there 
have been no new Oratorios produced ; but the best 
of the old ones have been made as good as new by 
the new revelation of their beauty and their depth of 
meaning through such gifted, cultivated, true and 





loyal artists ; taken together, by far the best interpre- 
ters that we have ever had of the great sacred recita- 
tive and song of Handel, Mendelssohn, &. We 
have already told how the Elijah (in Thanksgiving 
Week) electrified the chorus and the audience when 
they sang the soles ; how great was SANTLEY in the 
music of the Prophet; and how Judas Maccabeus 
became a new revelation of unsuspected power and 
beauty through their singing, particularly that of 
Miss Epita Wynne. 

Then came two Christmas Oratorios. St. Paul,— 
loved by most musicians even better than Elijah— 
but less dramatic (if we may say it, less sensational), 
and therefore less popular—made a deeper mark than 
it had done before, though the great chorus hardly 
had become so perfectly at home in this severer task ; 
for that very reason it should be repeated. For neith- 
er of the solo singers does St. Paul affords the fullest 
opportunity for a display of their rare powers ; all the 
more therefore could we admire and heartily enjoy 
the conscientious, loyal spirit, the artistic, devout 
feeling and love with which each and all of them— 
we like to name them: Miss Wynne, Mme. Pater, 
Mr. Commines, Mr. Santitey and Mr. Pater— 
did their best to illustrate and bring home to us the 
import of the music and the text. (The manner in 
which the last two gentlemen gave the short duet: 
‘‘Now we are ambassadors” is worth remembering). 
The earnest feeling and fine intellectuality of Mr. 
Cummings were quite in place here. His tenor voice 
is very beautiful, and if occasionally it sounds a little 
hard or forced, or swerves an instant from the pitch, 
it is because of the very delicacy of so choice an or- 
gan, which is easily fatigued and sensitive to weather. 
—In the Messiah the chorus were inspired to sing 
their best, and never in our memory here have ail 
the chornses, even to the Amen, been done so well. 
If Miss Wrwne has not great volume of voice, or 
the long breath of the large prima donnas, yet the 
purity and sweetness of her tone goes far and rises 
above any orchestral fortissimo ; while her consum- 
mate art, her true conception, and her beautiful de- 
votion, merging herself entirely in the music, a cer 
tain rapt St. Cecilia-like seriousness, fitted her admi- 
rably for the great soprano airs. Nilsson showed 
more individuality in them perhaps ; but it may be a 
question whether Miss Wynne’s rendering will not 
haunt the memory as long. Mme. Patey’s great 
contralto and warm feeling also made their due im 
pression. Mr. Cummings in the Passion portion of 
the Oratorio has hardly been surpassed ; and even for 
“Thou shalt dash them” he found rare energy and 
strength. Need we tell what a satisfaction it was to 
hear Mr. Santley in ‘“‘Why do the Heathens rage,” 
and the other bass airs ! 

On the 13th of this month a miscellaneous pro- 
gramme was given, the first part consisting of Rossi- 
ni’s Stabat Mater. Hacknied as it is,—having been 
murdered in a ‘‘sacred concert,” as the sole meet sac- 
rifice they had to offer, by every Italian Opera troupe 
that ever came here—it has much beautiful and some 
grand music in it, which waa rejuvenated by these 
singers. Nothing could be better suited to the large, 
rich, sensuous contralto of Mme. Patey ; and no 
richer voice, unless it were Alboni’s, could Rossini 
have desired for it. It all went admirably well, clos- 
ing judiciously with the “‘Znflammatus,” an arduous 
task for such a voice as Edith Wynne’s, yet it soared 
bravely, musically, above orchestra and chorus. The 
best piece in the work, the marvellous unaccompanied 
Quartet : Quando corpus, was sung to perfection.— 
The second part began with the .trumpet Chorale : 
“Steepers wake !”” from St. Paul, grandly sung. Mr. 
Cummings sang Handel’s “Total eclipse” with more 
beauty and delicacy of tone and expression than ever. 
Then came a sentimental commonplace Song by 
Gounod for Mme. Patey, hardly worthy of her: 
“There is a green hill far away,” in which the music 
does not relieve the bald sectarian creed statement of 
the words. The Society sang two unaccompanied 
Part-Songs by Mendelssohn with fine sonority and 
unity; and then Mr. Santley exerted the peculiar 
charm of the sustained continuity and large, tranquil, 








easy flow of his great organ-toned voice, with perfect 
simplicity of expression, in Gounod’s ‘‘Nazareth” 
ballad, wrought up to a climax with orchestra and 
chorus in the last verse. 

The most important of the selections, however, 
was Bach’s Aria, full of pious eestacy of bliss: “My 
heart, ever faithful,” inasmuch as it was given for the 
first time here (perhaps the first time anywhere ) with 
the orchestral parts as completed by Robert Franz ; 
this accompaniment, with Miss Wynne’s singing, 
brought out its intrinsic beauty as never before. The 
concert ended with the “Conquering hero” chorus 
from Judus Maccabeus. The next evening Elijah 
was repeated in the same grand style as before; ex- 
cept that Mr. Santley suffered from a severe cold, 
which he surmounted bravely in some pieces ; while 
in others it gave us opportunity to know more of the 
artistic worth of Mr. Patey, who took up the part at 
a moment’s notice and did-it with great credit. 

The noble group have left us (except Santley, 
who will sing in Opera awile). Never has Boston 

rted more unwillingly with any company of artists. 

hey carry with them the sincere, with many the 
affectionate respect, of all here who can value noble 
music. Their example will remain a model and an 
inspiration for our singers ; our standard from this 
day is higher. 





English Opera. 

The Parepa-Rosa troupe conclude their brief, 
but very active season of three weeks at the Boston 
Theatre to-night, having given seven performances 
each week. The repertoire has been large, including 
two important novelties (for Boston) : Cherubini’s 
“Water-Carrier”—a masterwork which ought to run 
a whole week, or (better still) alternately with the 
other chafming novelty to most of us, Rossini’s fa- 
mous “La Gazza Ladra.” Besides these we have 
had “Don Giovanni,” and the “Marriage of Figaro,” 
by Mozart ; and “Fra Diavolo,” ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia,” 
Verdi’s “Il Trovatore,” and “Un Ballo in Maschera,” 
Flotow’s ‘‘Martha,”’ all in English; and, of English 
operas proper, Wallace’s ‘“Maritana,” and Balfe’s 
“Bohemian Girl” and “Satanella” (new.) All have 
been presented with remarkable completeness, con- 
scientious regard to detail, and a strong combination 
of solo talent compared with any English company 
we ever had before, or even with the best Italian or 
German troupes of the last several years. It is in- 
deed most creditable to the united gifts and energies 
of Carv Rosa, proprietor, manager, Conductor, and 
his wife, who certainly is one of the greatest, most 
accomplished, versatile and never failing prima don- 
nas of our time. 

For years we have not heard so good a perform- 
ance of Don Juan as these people gave us last week. 
Mme. Rosa was in her best voice and gave the music 
and the lofty character of Donna Anna with com- 
manding power and beauty. In the great recitative 
where she relates the outrage to her lover, with the 
following aria: ‘Or sai,” and in the noble “Letter” 
aria (so frequently omitted), she was superb, warm- 
ing the whole beauty of the music into life; and she 
too was the soul of the concerted music. The diffi- 
cult and equally important part musically (when not 
abridged) of Donna Elvira, was better filled by Mlle. 
Dorta (Miss Barnett), than we have seen or heard 
it for a long while. With a clear, telling voice, neith- 
er unmusical nor very sympathetic, well trained and 
flexible, and evidently with a better basis of general 
musical culture than most singers show, she sang the 
music with good style, well in character, and with 
conscientious care to a consistent impersonation. 
The great recitative and aria: “J/i tradi”’ was sung 
with good taste and effect. Mlle. Vanzin1’s Zerlina 
was at least bright and piquant, and like her quality 
of voice very pronounced ; somewhat too external, 
the singer addressing herself too constantly to the 
audience ; but she sang fluently and well, although 
with little of a Bosio’s grace and soulfulness sug- 
gesting a fine nature under the rustic garb. 

Mr. CaMPBELL, suffering from a cold, made a good 
Don Juan, both in song, in person and in ease and 
dignity of action. The “wine” song (‘Fin ch’an dal 
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vino”’) was taken at two swift a tempo for him; for 
this is the one weakness of our young Conductor, 
that he is too excitable; carried away by the rush 
of the music he is not quite thoughtful enough to 
wait on the convenience of the singers. Mr. Tom 
Cart has a sweet and even tenor voice, of fair power, 
well traiued, and sang Don Ottavio’s music quite 
acceptably. The Leporello of Mr. Atnstey Cook 
surprised us by its cleverness and good sense after 
seeing him ir a part so ill adapted to his person as 
the Duke in Zucrezia. Tis voice, although a little 
husky, is large and sonorous, and he kept the humor 
of the part within bounds without any loss of life or 
interest. The statue found clear, ponderous, start- 
ling tones in the organ of Mr. Rrss. Chorus and 
orchestra were remarkably good, except that the 
latter was sometimes, as in all the operas, too loud. 

In the “Marriage of Figaro,” as well as in “Fra 
Diavolo,” we missed the charming song and action 
of Rose Hersee. But Mlle. Vanzini’s Countess and 
Zerlina, both, were quite agreeable; while PAREPA 
seems to have gained new vivacity and ease in Su- 
sanna, and Mrs. Secuin was as pretty and as musi- 
cal as ever in her old parts of Cherubino and Milady 
Anglaise. The rest of the cast was as before in each 
piece—Castie, CampBEct, Hatt, &c., never more 
acceptable. Seldom of late years has Lucrezia Bor- 
gia been so well presented, both on the part of the 
principals (Parepa, Castle as Gennaro, Cook as Al- 
fonso, Mrs. Seguin as Orsini), and the uncommonly 
good and complete ensemble. Rossini’s beautiful 
La Gazza Ladra, an opera of his most fresh and 
genial period, composed only a year later than “‘The 
Barber,” it never had been our luck to hear perform- 
ed before, familiar as much of the delightful music 
was. Musically it is worth a hundred Trovatores and 
thousands of Bohemian Girls. It is a bubbling spring 
of melody from beginning to end, abounding too in 
exquisite concerted pieces and brilliant but not over- 
laden instrumentation. The well known overture 
holds out a promise which is fulfilled throughout. To 
be sure, the florid Rossini melody, full of roulades, 
was hardly suited to some of the singers; but Miss 
Vanzin1 in the Maid’s part sang it with great ease, 
volubility and grace, and altogether made an excel 
lent impression. The Podesta of Mr. Cook was 
capital in singing, make-up and acting; while Mrs. 
Seguin in the pretty part of Pippo, Mr. Carl as the 
lover, Mr. Campbell as the father, and nearly all the 
rest were satisfactory. 

Unfortunately this fine opera was sung to some 
three hundred people only, partly because it came so 
unexpected, but more because “all the world” had 
set its heart upon the farewell concert of the Dolby 
singers. It should be given oftener; we can better 
spare Verdi than Rossini. 

“The Water-Carrier” on Wednesday was a glori- 
ous success,—too late for notice now. Meanwhile 
we print in an earlier part of this paper a very good 
description of the opera, issued in pamphlet form by 
the Parepa-Rosa management, and written, as we 
understand, by Mr. Howard Glover. 





Chamber Music. 

The fifth Matinée of Messrs. Leonnarp and E:capere (Jan. 
11) opened with the noble Sonata for Piano and "Cello, op. 69, 
in A major, which was finely played, Mr. Harrpecen taking 
the ‘cello part. The promised songs from Schumann's Lied- 
erkreis were omitted on account of Mr. KREISsMANN’s illness ; 
in their place Mr. Kichberg, with Mr. Leonhard, played with 
true feeling and expression a profoundly beautiful Adagio from 
one of Bach’s six Violin Sonatas ; all, we are sure, were grate- 
ful for the gift, and would have been still happier if a quick 
movement also had been given. An Andante and Allegro 
Vivace from a Sonatina [posth ] of Schubert, for piano 
and violin, sounded for all the world like Mozart,—certainly 
80 the Andante; perhaps the Allegro was quite as much in 
Haydn’s vein: did Schubert do this purposely? Mr. Kurz- 
LeB’s Oboe bore part once more, and most delightfully, in a 
Sonata in G minor by Handel and a Siciliano by Bach, both 

positi the latter having been written, 
if we mistake not, for the violin. 

The concert ended grandly with the superb Schubert Trio 
in B flat, op. 99,—less seldom heard than its great brother op. 
100, in E flat, but not a whit less beautiful and full_of inspi- 
ration. The rendering by Messrs. Leonhard, Eichberg and 
Tlartdegen was altogether worthy of the composition, of them- 
selves and of their audience, the best and largest of the season. 
who all listened with intense delight increasing to the end. 
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This week [on Thursday] the series closed with the great 
Schumann Quintet for piano, violin, &c., preceded by the 
Beethoven Trio in C minor, op. 1, No. 3; Chopin’s Nocturne, 
op. 87, No 2, and Scherzo, op. 20 ; and the Tenor Aria: ‘‘ Fro- 
he Hirten, eilt” from Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, sung by Mr. 
Grocener Castetii. As the printed ecore contains no accom- 
paniment for this Aria except a flute part and a figured Basso 
Continuo, the concert-givers, rather than entrust so delicate 
a task to ordinary hands, wrote to Robert Franz to beg that 
he would make a piano-forte accompaniment expressly for th 
occasion, which he has kindly done and with his usual skill 
and intimate acquaintance with the spirit and the art of Bach. 
The artists, in their gratitude, propose to give one extra mati- 
née in compliment to Robert Franz, at which we too, in like 
gratitude, and eager joy, will doubtless all be present. 





Miss ANNA Mentie's second and third Piano Recitals drew 
more list to Mechanics’ Hall than we have seen on any 
such occasion. Nor does the enthusiasm about her admirable 
playing in the least abate ; on the contrary there is urgent 
call for more Recitals, which we are happy to say will be 
granted,—three more, beginning on Wednesday of next week. 

The second Recital (Jan. 15] opened with a novelty for Bos- 
ton, Weber's grand Sonata in A flat, a work full of interest, 
with all the Weber idiosyncracy, and extremely difficult; it 
was rare luck to hear it from such an interpreter, but we do 
not think it haunts the memory like other matter in the pro- 
gramme. Mozart’s lovely Rondo in A minor (set down as 
“* Andantino”) shows a finer genius and formed a sweet oasis of 
repose such as harmonious full life only knows. Four of the 
wonderful Etudes of Chopin followed, in great variety of mood 
and style, brilliant, delicate, tender, deep and grand, taxing 
interpretative sympathy and insight, as well as every execu- 
tive faculty to the utmost ; and these held attention breathless 
tothe end. Mendelssohn’s noble ‘‘Variations Sérieuses”’ on a 
theme of his own, op. 54, bringing us back to a more serene 
and classic, but not less vital and imaginative sphere of art, 
were rendered in the true spirit of the music with consummate 
skill and grace. Three of Schumann’s little Fantasie-Stiicke : 
the Trdumes-Wirren” [dream bewilderment], the mystical 
‘*Warum ?” (Wherefore?), with a motive like the song of 
Franz,‘‘Er ist gekommen,’’and the impetuous “ Au/schwung,” 
were dainty offerings delicately tendere’. A more brilliant 
effect piece for a finale could not be imagined, than Taussig’s 
arrangement of Weber's “Invitation to the Dance.’ It is 
deftly clothed and filled in with rich, at times strange harmo- 
ny, with intertwining cqunter-motives in the running passa- 
ges, and developed into sprayey tendrils of ingenious cadenza 
in the pauses; making of the whole a far more full, elaborate, 
crowded work than Weber dreamed of, far more astonishing, 
but not more fascinating and poetic than the thing is in its 
comparatively thin and simple form ; for even thus it fully 
tells its story, and has a better reason for existing than this 
wonderful arrangement, which was wonderfully played and 
most exciting. 

The third Recital (17th) began with a very clear, artistic and 
poetic rendering of the Beethoven ‘‘Moonlight’’ Sonata, so 
called. The concert room does not afford the right conditions 
for a perfect rendering of such a tone-poem ; to bring out all 
its soul and meaning one must be able to forget the presence 
of a public, which is of course impossible. But we know not 
when we ever heard it a8 a whole more satisfactorily prerent- 
ed. Did the opening Adagio to some seem slightly cold? 
That was because it was the opening (of the concert); there 
was need of something first to ‘break the ice.” It soon began 
to melt, however. 

The group of three little pieces (Scherzo, by Haydn; Im- 
promptu, by Schubert ; and Rondo Brillante, Mendelssohn), 
followed the Sonata, and followed one another, in charming 

tinuity of trast ; nothing more genial for the Piano 
could be found in Haydn than that delicious Scherzo; and no 
fresher flower of Schubert's genius than that Impromptu. 
The most important rarity of the concert was Schumann’s 
great Fantasie, op. 17, in three long parts, through whose 
broad and complex web of harmonies there runs a haunting 
melody, half hidden in the middle part, but ever and anon 
rising to the surface. The first piece is mystical and dreamy, 
provoking a desire to understand it better; the second is 
march-like, bold, triumphant, not quite convincing on the 
first hearing ; the third is in a vein of graceful, tender, senti- 
ment which cannot appeal in vain. It is extremely difficult 
to play, an lt to understand at once, however well 
played, as we must presume it was by one so gifted. It must 
be heard again —A couple of familiar Nocturnes and Waltzes 
by Chopin were exquisitely rendered.—The rest of the concert 
was all brilliant and of a modern Liszt-ian temper. First, 
little Schubert Waltzes in a sumptuous Liszt-ian setting ; then 
Liezt’s transcription of the ‘Spinning Song” from Wagner’s 
“Flying Dutchman ;” finally his really immense Fantasia on 
the ghost scene, the “La ci darem” duet and the ‘‘Wine’’ 
song in Don Juan:—on the whole a too protracted blaze of 
dazzling fireworks, exhausting to the nerves of listeners, if not 
to the long strained energies of the o’er-generousartist. But 
great was the enthusiasm, and warmly will she be welcomed 
back. 








Aim, 








Mr. Peraso’s Secoxp Matiner. We unfortu” 
nately lost the greater part of it, and therefore bor 
row the report of the Gazette: 

Mr. Perabo’s second matinés on Friday afternoon was nota- 
ble for some truly admirable piano playing, and a rather weak 
programme. We cannot conceive the object of playing in pub- 
lic such childish compositions as the Sonatine, by Krause, or 
such a vulgar and commonplace aberration as Carl Liéwe’s 
Biblical Sketch proved to be ; though the former is indescrib- 
ably superior to the latter in everything that distinguishes the 
good from the irretrievably bad. But whatever the motive, 
they were played with all the earnestness and fidelity that 
mark Mr. Perabo’s style, thongh we wish his skill had been 
exhibited on worthier themes. The Biblical Sketch by Lowe 
aimed at the higher flight of descriptive music, for according 
to the programme ‘‘the opening discloses a group of houses in 
the village they aré approaching.”” A group of houses is rath- 
er a difficult subject to bring before the mind’s eye by musical 
sounds, and we must confess to our shame that we failed to 
hear even a brick of it, to say nothing of a front door or a par- 
lor window. The position throughout was frivolous toan 
unusual degree. Not sothe two posthumous pieces by Schu- 
bert, which are charming, and in the composer’s best manner. 
The Adazio is an exquisite piece of work, at times exhibiting all 
the grace and delicacy of Mozart ; in fact, the principal theme 
is quite Mozartish in style. It wasinterpreted by Mr. Perabo 
with rare expression and tenderness. The Allegretto is emi- 
nently Schubert-esque, and full of character and originality. 
Though bizarre almost to a fault, Mr. Perabo’s capital render. 
ing of it made it at once intelligible. Mendelssohn's Capriccio 
in F sharp Minor was clearly played. but, to our taste, with 
an absence of that airy lightness that seems to us so essential {4 
to certain portions of the work. The Allegro Vivace and 
Minuetto from Schubert’s Octet in F major, arranged by Mr- 
Perabo, brought the entertainment to a close, and gave the 
artist a favorable opportunity to show how really excellent a 
erf ormer he is, and how well skilled to execute and to inter- 
pret purely classical music. An excellent selection is an- 
nounced for the next matinée, which will be given on Friday 
afternoon, Feb. 2. 





“Stanpers, Sir.” The satirical rogue of the 
Gazette perpetrates the following, ‘all of which, 
though we most powerfully and potently helieve, yet 
hold we it not honesty to have it thus set down.” 


We feel it our duty to enter our protest against the incon- 
siderate conduct of those ill-bred p-ople who go to the Har- 
vard Symphony Concerts to be seen, and who will insist on 
disturbing those who go to hear. We grieve to state that 
young ladies are the principal offenders in this respect. It is 
not an uncommon thing to see some ambitious sun-flower, 
full of the belief that she is not born to blush unseen, and de- 
termined not to waste her sweetness on the desert air, rise in 
the midst of a piece of music and shuffle across the hall, to the , 
annoyance of everyody in her path, and take her departure, 
allowing the door to hang heavily behind her by way of a part- 
ing salute. If such have only received permission from their 
parents to remain out for a certain time, and must return 
home punctually in order to escape a scolding, it would be 
better for them to depart at the conclusion of a piece ora , 
movement, rather than disturb an entire audience, and insult 
the performers, by doing so while the playing is going on. If, 
on the other hand, the offenders are merely inspired with a 
desire to exhibit their new bonnets, cloaks or dresses, we beg 
to remind them that such a result is attained at a sacrifice al- 
together disproportioned to what is realized by the attempt at 
display. 

— -— —~—)ew 

(G> The SYMPHONY CONCERT, with Mr. HorrMann’s 
admirable playing, the beautiful concert of the new ‘“‘APOLLO”’ 
Club, and more, Lave to await more room for notice. 


+ _— 





Lerpsic, Madlle. Erika Lie, a Swedish pianist 
from Christiana, took part in the ninth Gewandhaus 
Concert. She performed Chopin’s Concerto in F 
minor, and some pieces by Bach. The vocalist was 
Herr Max Stiigeman, from Hanover, who sang seve- 
ral well known and favorite compositions. Among 
them were the songs, ‘‘Von ewiger Liebe,”’ Brahms ; 
“Friihlingsfahrt,””’ Schumann; and “Es blinkt das 
Thau,” Rubinstein, The orchestra performed Web- 
er’s “Jubel Ouverture” and Beethoven’s second Sym- 
phony in D major. 

A new symphony by Herr Abert, of Stuttgart, was 
performed at the sixth Leipzig Gewandhaus concert, 
on the 9th. It had only a succés d’estime, the work 
being considered not to realize the expectations raised 
by his previous Colum/us Symphony. 

On the 29th of November the Vocal society 
“Cacilia’’ gave their first Winter concert in the all 
of the Hotel de Pologne. The programme was Over- 
ture to “Iphigenie’” by Gluck; “Arion” (Declama- 
ion) composed by Schlegel : Air and Chorus from 
“Castor and Pollux” by Ramean, and Romberg’s 
“Lay of the Bell.” Mr. M. D. Tottman, the Direc- 
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tor, is accorded great praise for the manner in which 
the different works were performed. 

The last Chamber music Soirée was opened by a 
Concerto of J. S. Bach’s about 130 years old, for 
two utes, a solo violin, and string orchestra. Messrs. 
Barge and Tischendorf performed the flute parts, and 
Concertmeister David the solo violin part. The A 
major quartet, No. 3, by Schumann, followed ; then 
the prelude and fugue of Mendelssohn, by Capell- 
meister Reinecke, ard finally Beethoven’s C minor 
Sonata for piano and violin, by Messrs. Reinecke and 
David. The Soirée was a grand success 

In the two last Gewandhaus Coneerts, Dec. Ist 
and 7th (Concert for the Poor and 8th Subscription 
Concert) were performed overture and air from 
“Joseph,” Andante from Schubert’s “Tragic Sym- 
phonie,”’ a new Requiem for solo chorus and mn ond 
tra by Franz Lachner, and Mozart’s grand Concert 
Air for Bass “Alcandro,” etc. For the second part of 
the 8th Subscription Concert, Wednesday, overture 
to ‘“Schénen Melusine,” and Mendelssohn’s “Lorley- 
Finale” with Madame Peschka Leutner. As the 
Requiem of Lachner’s met with such great success at 
the first performance, the Directors of the Gewand- 
haus Concerts decided to repeat it at the 8th Sub- 
scription Concert with Lachner himself conducting. 


Berutn. In the Second Subscription Concert of 
the “Symphonie-capelle,” Mdme. Hallwachs Heintz 
was taken suddenly ill; and Mr. Ignaz Briill, from 
Vienna, played in her place, and his performance of 
Schamanu’s A minor Concerto is pronounced sub- 
lime ! particularly in the first movement. He also 
—— “Etudes en forme de Variations,” (Op. 13) 

y Schumann. Members from the Hernschen Ver- 
ein sang in this concert four choruses for femalg 
voices and orchestra (Op. 12) by Brahms and Wiill- 
ner, of which Ave Marie by Brahms was greatly 
applauded. The orchestra played Beethoven’s over- 
ture to Leonora No. 3, and an overture to Kirners 
“Zriny,” by the Society’s young Director, Mr. 
Dappe. 


Rome. Miss Brewster writes (just after Christ- 


mas) : 

The opera began last evening. On Saturday 
is the Terza Sera, always a brilliant one of the giro. 
We are to have Rigoletto. To-day the fine Sgambati 
and Pinelli concerts begin. They are “chic” in 
Rome. On the programme of to-day’s concert is the 
Schumann qnartet in Mi flat; Tartini’s Sonate in 
Do min; and two Beethoven Sonatas—the one in Ut 
min., Op. 30, and the one in Mi., Op. 109. There 
are to be six of these concerts ; they will continue all 
January—a delightful Wednesday afternoon oecupa- 
tion for an hour and a half—then we drive to some 
5 o'clock tea, talk over the concert, the music and our 

“friends, goodnaturedly or illnaturedly, according to 
our individual dispositions. What agreeable insti- 
tutions are these 5 o’clock teas! I thank our Eng- 
lish cousins for making them the fashion. 

Cotoane. At the fifth Giirzenich Concert, the 
programme was composed of one work, Handel’s 
oratorio of Theodora. The vocalists were Mdes. 
Bellingrath, Wagner, Joachim, Mdlle. Holmsen, 
Herren Wagner, and Krolop. 





New York, Jan. 13.—The “Onslow Quintette” 
gave the second concert of a series of “Soirées Clas- 
siques’”’ of Chamber music on Monday evening, Jan. 
Sth, at Chickering’s Hall. The first of the Thomas 
Concerts came on the same night, so that I can only 
give the programme of the chamber music which was 
as follows : 


Quartet in E fat, op. 47 

Scena. ‘“Chiamo il mio ben” 

Violoncello Solo. ‘Fantasie Hongroise’’. . . 
M. Brand. 


Trio in B flat, Op. 8, No. 1.......0e..ceeeees ss Beethoven. 
Songs. it “ber du von Himmel bist,” } 
. ennst du das Land, 

Quartet, No. 36, in A, op. 69.......... 

Miss Antoinette Sterling was the vocalist, and her 
name is a guarantee for the conscientious and effec- 
tive rendering of the selections assigned (6 her. These 
concerts meet a want which has long been felt here, 
and, as the subscription price is so low that they are 
placed within the reach of all music-lovers, they cer- 
tainly deserve liberal patronage. 

The second of the Thomas concerts at Steinways’ 
opened with the “Eroica,” which was grandly played 
and seemed to be fully appreciated by the audience, 
as there was perfect silence and close attention to the 
tousic throughout the house. This was followed by 





Liszt’s vague and unsatisfactory Concerto, No. 2, in 
A, played by Miss Krebs, who seems to delight in 
surmounting the difficulties which are the only claim 
to interest that such music offers. The two selections 
assigned to her in the second part were an “Etude” 
by Chopin and a Rondo by Weber. Her perform- 
ance of the latter piece was by far the more satisfac- 
tory of the two, the broken tempo of the former seem- 
ing to be studied, rather than the result of a true 
sympathy with the composer’s mood. In the beauti- 
fal Rondo, [E flat, Op. 32] her playing was clear, 
crisp and delicate, with just the required warmth of 
coloring. The orchestral pieces in the second part 
comprised Hornemann’s ‘‘Aladdin” Overture; Her- 
beck’s arrangement of Schubert’s ‘Deutsche Taenze ;’ 
a Serenade by Haydn [String Orchestra], and the 
Introduction, Chorus and March from the 3rd Act 
of Lohengrin. 

The third concert, Jan 10, presented the following 
programme : 

Vorspiel, Die Meistersinger yon Nuernberg. 

Concerto, for Violin, in D, Op. 61. First movement. 


Mr. Bernhard List 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue 
Miss Marie Krebs. 
Symphonic Poem, Fest-Kiaenge. .......++ 


Serenade in F, op. 63. First time 
String Orchestra. 
Concerto Symphonique, No 4, Op. 102, Adagio, a. 


Miss Marie Krebs and Orehestra. ” 
Overture, Egmont. Beethoven. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature was Miss 
Krebs’s playing of Bach’s ‘‘Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue,” a composition in which she appeared to ex- 
cellent advantage. Mr. Listemann’s effective ren- 
dering of the first movement of Beethoven’s Violin 
Concerto reminded me of Theo. Thomas in the days 
when he had not yet exchanged the bow for the 
baton. 
At the fourth concert, Jan. 12, we had Schumann’s 





D-minor Symphony, No. 4; Beethoven’s Leonora. 


Overture, No. 3, followed by Schubert’s wonderful 
“Song of Death” (from posthumous Quartet, D mi- 
nor). Wagner’s “Kaiser March” (one hearing of 
which is sufficient to break down the Constitution of 
the United States,) closed the programme. Miss 
Krebs played on this occasion the first movement of 
Brahms’s Concerto, op. 15, and Liszt’s arrangement 
of the Masaniello Tarantelle. 

At a matinée, this afternoon, Beethoven’s Over- 
ture, op. 115; the Andante from Schubert’s “Tragic 
Symphony” ; and Schumann’s “7rdumerei” will be 
played, together with a number of light pieces suita- 
ble for what is called a “mixed audience.” Thecon- 
cert this evening is to be the benefit ot Miss Krebs. 
She will play Litolff's “Concerto Symphonique,” 
No. 4; Liszt’s Concerto, No. 1, E flat, and Chopin’s 
Polonaise in A flat. A. A. C. 

JAN. 22.—A new season of German Opera opened last week 
at the Stadt Theatre, with three representations of ‘L’Afri 
caine” by the Mutper-Fassri” troupe. This evening ‘‘Don 
Juan” will be given with Miss Anna Elser as Zerlina. Not- 
withstanding the limited accommodations and meagre mise 
en scene which this theatre affords, it is entitled to the distinc- 
tion of being the only place in New York where there is a reg- 
ular and permanent opera. It is here, too, that Wachtel 
sang last fall and, with such a singer, or with Mosart’s music, 
the veriest farthing dip turns to an astral. and methinks the 
walls even of the black hole of Calcutta would “stretch away 
into stately halls.” 

The Dolby troupe gave two farewell concerts at Steinway 
Hall, on the 16th and 17th, prior to their departure for Eu- 
rope. Two thoroughly enjoyable concerts they were for those 
who love the sweet and simple ballads whose infinite popular- 
ity age cannot wither nor custom stale. At the second concert 
nearly every piece was encored. I must own to some regret 
at finding on the programme none of those beautiful songs by 
Arthur Sullivan which Miss Edith Wynne knows how to sing 
so charmingly. 

Mr. Santley is to remain with us and will appear in English 
opera with Parepa-Rosa at the Academy—beginning Feb. 5th. 
Zampa and Fra Diavolo are among the impersonations an- 
nounced. With these two artists and others which the enter- 
prise of Mr. Rosa will furnish, this troupe will be one which 
has rarely been equalled in America. A. A. O 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 








Vocal, with Piane A P 


Illustrated title. 2. C to f. 
Pratt. 40 
A pretty, serio-comic affair, with a neat melody. 
Words by Geo, Cooper. 
O sing unto the Lord. 
Bb to g. . 75 
The exigences of the Episcopal service require fre- 
quent renewals of the musical part of Te Deums, Ben- 
edicites, Cantatas, &c. Our native com are no- 
bly responding to the demand occasioned by this 
want, and the best class of pieces, of which this is 
one, will be well received in any congregation, of any 
denomination. 
The man with the Indian drum. Illustrated Title. 
2. Gtoc. Hunt. 
* For his name it was Thingimachum, chum-chum, 
And he played on the Indian drum, drum, drum.” 
Comic, and quite pretty. 


Somebody’s happy to-night. 
3. Ctof. 


I’m sweet Sixteen. 


(Cantate eee = 
jomas 


Song and Chorus. 
McNeal. 


“ Summer night dreams are bright and fair. 
Sleeping among the roses rare.” 
Avery sweet love song. Has a nice chorus, al- 
though love songs are not often more than duets. 


The Farewell Letter. 4. G tog. Gray 30 
‘* The night has closed iu silence, 
The battle shocks are o’er.” 
An affecting farewell by a wounded soldier. 


The Sea hath its Pearls. For 4 voices. 4. Eb_ 
to g. Pinsuti 60 
* The sea hath its pearls, 
The heaven hath its stars, 
But my heart,— 
My heart hath its love.”— Longfellow. 

A magnificent thing, if that term be not too lofty to 
apply to something which is so delicately beautiful. 
Try it, and be delighted! 

When shall I be a bride? 3. Bb toe. Keller. 30 
“ T wish he would decide. mamma, 
I wish he would decide!’ 

A most useful song,—for ladies who wish to “‘help 
along” a bashful lover. No young lady with sucha 
follower should be without it. 

Marshall. 


A little while. 4. Bd toe. 
“A little while, a little love 
The hour yet bears for thee and me.’’ 
Words*by Dante Gabriel Rosetti. Serious, solemn 
and beautiful. 


Qui Vive March. 3. Bod. Downing. 
Something of the style of those marches which a 
third of a century ago used to be considered the high- 

est grade of music by a large part of our common 

rs and composers. Really very brilliant and 


player 

effective 

Woodland Whispers. Waltz. 2. G. Kinkel. 
No. 26 of Kinkel’s Crystal Gems, a capital colleo- 


tion of instructive pieces. 
Blue Violet Polka. 3. F. Loesch. 


A well-chosen name fora very sweet composition. 
May be termed “‘fragrant music.” 


Lord Dundreary Polka. Illustrated Title. 3. F, pA 
er. 
This prosaic individual appears in all his dreariness 
on the title. But if you p to Turner-round the 
leaf, you will find the inside contents to be a most 
vigorous original piece, written in Mr. J. T’s best vein. 


Dream in the Wood. Capricciosa. 4. F, Waud. 50 
Belongs to an order of now coming into high 
favor with lovers of the beautiful in Nature and Mu- 
sic. Interprets quite successfully the feelings of a 
musician while listening to forest sounds. 
Vienne Galop. (Ketterer), 4hands. 4. F. 
Rummel. 80 
A favorite and very brilliant galop newly arranged. 


Offertoire and Communion. Op. 31, No. 29. 5. 
Battiste. 1.00 


One of the Music Hall Organ-concert pieces. For 
pedal and manual. Graceful and effective. 


Fantasie Comigque, introducing the melody “The 
“Yaller Girl” 5. A. Pease. 60 
This absurd song happens to have a very merry air, 
and “‘grave and reverend” young men are very ee 
to whistle it. The piece is something in the style of 
Gottschalk’s “Banjo,” and has a very , comi- 
eal kind of beauty. 
Chanson des Anges. Morceau de Salon. 5. 
Ab. 1.00 
air, varied most- 
chromatics, 
reworks. 


Simple in construction. A pleasing 
ly by a tremolo movement, but includi: 
arpeggios, runs and all sorts of musical 


ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 t 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C, B 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on 
an italic letter the highest note, if ve the staff. 























